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OW frail is the 
heart of man ! who 
can thoroughly tell 
its whims and its 
inequalities ; Wif- 
» dom that appears 
Seue the moft confirmed, 

often waits but for a dangerous mos 

) ment to be baffled; and virtue the 
moft fhakenh does fometimes only 

want a favourable circumitance to 

refume its funétions. This is clears 

ly exemplified by the following 





— 

_ Two young gentlemen of diftinc- 
tion had contraéted from their in- 
fancy a friendfhip founded upon 
fympathy : the one was Cailed 
Cleantes, and the other Lifidor. 
After having finihed their ftudies 

at home together, their parents, 

who faw their mutual union with 
fatisfaction, were refolved not to 
feparate them in their travels. They 
vilited together the chief cities of 

urope; but, upon the death of 

Cleantes father, he was obliged to 

leave his friend, to come home and 

fettle the affairs of his family, and 
in a little time after he married one 
of the prettieft ladies in the town 
where he refided. ‘Though he was 
extremely fond of his fpoufe, yet 
his friendfhip fuffered no diminu- 
tion thereby ; and his friend hav- 
ing fhortened his travels, on pur- 
pofe that he might the fooner have 
the pleafure of joining him again, 
Cleantes received him with tranf- 
orts, and, after prefenting him to 
is {poufe, he begged of her to ade 
mithim asa third party in their uni- 
on. Lifidor had a tender heart; he 
hought at firit so love Lfabella only 
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as a female friend, but he foon 
perceived that fhe in{pired himwith 
more delicate fentiments. He was 
virtuous, and at firft he ftrove to 
combat a paflion that was injurious 
to his friend. He was ignorant 
that there is no triumph to be ob- 
tained over love but by flying from 
it; and, every time he faw Ifabella, 
his paffion gathered new firength. 
Lifidor, finding that he could not 
conquer it, refolved to regulate ir, 
and condemn himfelf to a perpetual 
filence. To fee Hfabella and to 
adore her in fecret, was no crime ; 
Why, faid he to himfelf, should I 
ftrive to deftroy an innocent incli- 
nation, from which proceeds all 
the happinefs of my life? In this 
manner lovers {peak when they be- 
in to love; they form to them- 

elves a fyfiem of virtuous tender- 
nefs, which can only be ranked 
among imaginary beings ; but it is 
not long before they experience 
that love is an unfaitbful guide, 
which leadsto a precipice fuch as 
are imprudent enough togive them- 
felves upto its conduct. The prac- 
tice of Platonic love, of which he 
had formed fo fine an idea in {pe- 
culation, appeared to him but a 
chimera in reality. He taught his 
eyes to fpeak, when, being foon tire 
ed with this language which Ifabella 
had no mind to underftand, he made 
his declarations in form; buthe 
had to deal with a woman pailio- 
nately fond of her hufband. Sothat 
he met with a rebuff, and Ifabella, 
tired with his importunities, threa- 
tened him to acquaint her hufband, 
fhould he have the boldnefs to ree 
peat them any more. Lifidor then 
21 underitood 





























































































242 
underftood that flight alone could 
quite extricate him from a paflion 
which he had no hopes of fatisfying. 
He removed for fome time from the 
place of his nativity, and at theend 
of two years in which he returned 
home, ftill diftrufting his own 
ftreneth, he took occafion to quar- 
rel with his friend, and abfolutely 
broke with him. The whole talk 
of the town run upon Lifidor’s bad 
conduct, Cleantes, more furprized 
than all the reft, could not tell te 
what to afcribe it, and true to his 
friendfhip, maugre this alteration 
in his friend, he forgot nothing that 
might clear him. One day in con- 
verfation as they were difapproving, 
in the prefence of his wife, the in- 
conitancy of Lifidor, Cleantes fhew- 
ed al] the forrow which this change 
had caufed in him; and, recollec- 
ing the diferent circumftances in 
which he had proved his friend, he 
found himfelf obliged to acquaint 
the company with what had paffed 
in his travels. Lifidor was in love, 
and he might pafs for’ the prototype 
of conftant lovers. Ifabella, who 
had not been a whit affected with 
all he had done to let her know his 
pafiion, did at that time call it to 
mind with complacency: She re- 
proached herfelf for the rigour with 
which fhe had treated a lover, who 
was fo worthy of areturn of love ; 
and from that moment fhe was re- 
folved to recompenfe a conttaacy 
which nothing could tire out; fhe 
confirmed herfelf in this refolution, 
and conceived as much love for Lifi- 
dor, as fhe had infpired him with 
before. It ought to be obferved 
that Ifabella was an Italian, and 
among the ladies of this naticn, to 
love a paramour, to tell him fo, 
and, to conclude the farce, is near- 
ly the fame thing. For this pur- 
pofe fhe tock the opportunity when 
ber hufband was to be abroad in the 
Country ; and, having writ Lifidor 
a billet, fhe defired him to be about 
ten o’clock at her garden back-door 
which fhe would take care to keep 
Open for him. The tran{ports into 
which this put the lover cannot be 
conceived. Herzhought he fhould 
never fee the hour of rendezvous 
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come. Ifabella waited for him in a 
ve grotto. She had forgot no. 
thin 


that = raife her charms, 
and Lifidor who had never feen her 
fo beautiful before, fell down at her 
feet to fhew her all his paffion and 
all his acknowledgments. One 
chamber-maid alone attended on 
Ifabella ; who ferved up a collation 
for thefe two lovers, which had left 
nothing farther for the palate to de- 
fire. ifidor, charmed with his 
happinefs, afked his miftrefs what it 
was that could have induced her to 
make a return to his tendernefs. 
Ifabella,, who did not forefee the 
effe&t which her difcourfe might 
produce on the mind of her lover, 
declared to him that love had en- 
tered into her heart thro’ her ears, 
and withal told him theconverfzt'on 
which her hufband heldin her pre- 
fence : In proportion as fhe went 
on, Lifidor felt the greateft ftrug- 
gles in his own breaft. Could he 
refolve to lofe an occafion which he 
had wifhed for with fo much ar- 
dour, but could he at the fame time 
betray a friend who had fo little de- 
ferved it? At length honour got 
the better of love, Lifidor ftarted up 
in a hurry, and, after killing Ifa- 
bella’s hand, Madam, fays he to 
her, I take heaven to witnefs, that 
you were never dearer to me than 
now; I would give my life to be 
your’s without acrime, but you have 
juft opened my eyes to fee the enor- 
mity of that which I was a going to 
render myfelf guilty of. I[ wall 
henceforth drag a miferable life 
tar from you; live you then wholly 
for a hufband who wholly deferves 
to be loved. Upon ending thefe 
words, Lifidor gave a low bow, 
and made haite to fecure his victory 
by flying away. Itis not known what 
were I{abella’s fentiments; but her 
lover, to avoid arelapfe, abfolutely 
banifhed himfelf from thofe places 
where fhe lived; and Heaven, as 
it were to recompenfe him for what 
he had facrified to honour, made 
him forget, in the company of a 
virtuous wife, a pation which 
was juft upon the point of caufing 
him to betray the molt tender 


friend. 
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A Letter from a Gentleman in Holland 
to bis Friend in England, giving an 
Account of an extraordinary Fly 
that lays its Eggs in the Roots of 


Tulips. 
(Continued from P age 230.) 


GTRANGE as the variety of taftes 

and the appropriation of pecu- 
liar food may feem to us when we 
regard this lower part of the crea- 
tion the infe& kind, the meansof their 
enjoying each its appointed kind are 
fill more ftrange. Every caterpillar is 
the offspring of the egg of fome 
fpecies of butterfly. The butterfly 
does not feed on leaves of any kind ; 
how then is it to know what fhrub, 
what tree, what plant will be the 
proper food for the offspring about 
to arife from its eggs ? ignorant as 
it is of this, the fuperintendant hand 
dire&ts it, and always right. The 
creature flies without hefitation to 
the peculiar vegetable that will be 
the proper food of its progeny, and 
on that, and onno other, it depofits 
itseggs, ”*Tis hence that the natu- 
ralift knows on what plant to feek 
the reptile that will afterwards be 
this or that fingular kind of fly, and 
he is never miftaken. The young 
brood find that food, which it 
would have been impofhible for 
them to have gone in fearch of, 
all about them ; and they devour of 
it till the time of their refling to 
undergo that change which gives 
them the form of their parent: and 
under which, they, like that parent 
attuated, they not how or why, take 
the fame fteps in favour of an 
offspring they know not, nor are to 
know, any thing of, and perifh af- 
ter they have laid the foundation of 
a fucceeding feries. As in all thefe 
nature has pointed out the road to 
food for the facceeding young, fhe 
has taken-the fame care for thofe of 
this little fly ; but fhe has fet the 
creature a harder tafk in the procu- 
ring it. A root at fome diftance un= 
der the furface of the ground is the 
only food for the young to be pro- 
duced from its eggs. Nature, which 
has appointed this, has informed, 
by her fupreme law, the creature of 
the necellity of lodging the fource 
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of her progeny in the preper place. 
She makes her way into the earth, 
fhe wounds the root, and in that 
wound fhe depofits a fingle egg. 
This done fhe makes her way up 
into the air again, to repeat it on 
another, And in this manner will 
one fly wound a great number of 
the roots. The egg lodged in the 
puncture, hatches at its appointed 
time ; the worm which is produced 
from it, knows the root to the very 
centre ; it preys On its juices, and 
even on the membranes and moft 
folid parts, till it finds the period of 
reft approach : it then eats its way 
out of the root at fome part nearer 
its top, and lies oa the furface of the 
ground in a ftill, inaétive, & feem- 
ingly dead ftate, covered by a kind 
of fhell formed of its own dried 
fkin ; till at che appointed period, 
this fhe)l burfts open, and the fi 
appears in all refpects like to its pa- 
rent. 

The Dutchman ftared with a 
ftrange amazement @n the {peaker, 
and whifpered me that he talked 
feemingly very fenfibly, for all it 
was fuch amad chimera that he was 
{peaking about. We purfued the 
cifcovery ; and on taking up feve- 
veral of the punctured roots in dif- 
ferent ftates & conditions, he fhew- 
ed us fome on which the puncture 
had but jaft been made ; others in 
which the worm was hatched, and 
had eaten its way to the inner part 
of the root ; others in which there 
was a fecond hole, at which it had 
efcaped out. All this was regular 
in every circumftance, the punc- 
ture made by the fly for the lodg- 
ment of the egg was always at the 
bafe of the root ; fo that the tafk al- 
lotted by nature tothe parent infec 
was harder than we had at firft 
imagined, fince fhe was not only to 
make her way to the root itfelf, but 
to the very bottom of it. When this 
puncture was {mall, the root was 
always found ; when it was become 
a large hole, the root was always 
eaten and decaying: when there 
was no other aperture in any part 
of the furface, the worm was al- 
ways found within; when there 
was another, none was ever found. 
All this M——-s predicted, and the 
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cutting of the roots always con- made its way into that; and now, 
firmed it. Whenever hetold us the fays he, mark its fituation, and let 
worm was gone, on the appearance us examine this in the fame place, 
of a fecond hole, we founda dry and we fhall foon find whether I 
fhell fomewhere near the place; am rightin fuppofing it to be tonch- 
and this was either intire, with the ed; | examined it all round; I 
rudiments of the flyinit,crempty fearched carefully in the place pa- 
from its efcape. rallel to that where the hole was in 
There was no denying, therewas the other, and] found a little fpot 
no doubting any circumftanceofthe in this. A naturalift is nothing 
furprifing fcene he had been laying without his magnifying glafs; he 
down before us. The Dutchman affifted-my fight with one of thefe, 
gaped upon him: and heconcluded and I foon difcovered that what ap= 
with faying to him, Though you peared a fpeck, was a little hole, 
don’t defer:ve it, Pll fhew you what round, fhallow, and furnifhed with 
@ naturaiiit is good for: bid your a white oblong protuberance in the 
man kill all thefe humble-bees as middle. The hole you fee, conti- 
you Call them, as he fees them nued M—=s, is that made by the 
about your beds, and you’ll have no creature for the reception of its 
more roots worm-eaten. I was in eggs; that white body is the egg, 
rapture with the difcernment and firm asit appears. I will foon re- 
with the candour of my friend; we move it. He cut the end of a tooth 
parted, and the Dutchman told me, pick finer than ordinary, and with 
he would never difpute the wifdom it foon diflodged the egg intire. We 
of a madman again as longas he did not now wonder that it had ad- 
lived. hered fo firmly ; the reafon was ob- 
Are you as fond as I am of the vious. It was furnifhed with two 
amufing, the inftru€tive ftudies that fharp points at the farther end, and 
take up all our friend’s attention, thofe had been ftruck into the bo- 
and that command no fmall fhareof dy of the root by the creature’s 
mine ? | know you are not; but force in laying it,.——-The egg had 
you have fome tafte forthem.Don’t nothing fingular befides this; it ap- 
Jet me tire you; but let me give you peared foft and giofly on the fur- 
more. face, and was perfeétly white as 
Though we had done with the marble. From this we proceeded 
Dutchman, we had not done with to examine another root, in which 
the {ubject, which his garden had _ the hole at the bafe was a little lar- 
afforded us. M 9 was forre- ger. Here we faw the fhell of the 
siring to his room with his roots, eggempty, but ftill adhering by the 
and his flies, and his worms, for he two points that had firft fixed it 
had got together a confiderabie down. A little way up in the 
quantity of each. I washighly dee aperture we faw the creature that 
lighted with the courfe of the dif- had been excladed from it. This 
covery, and I begged him to let me was yet very fmall; but it was 
accompany him to theend of his eating its way into the body of the 
ob{ervations. Nothing gives the root with great rapidity. It was 
thorough manof {cience fo great a idle to think of examining this in- 
pleafure as the leading others into fant devourer. M———s next cut 
it. He placed his boxes on the ta~ open a root in which the hole was 
ble with great rapture, and began large, but in which there was no 
to take out their contents ——’Tis fecond aperture: in the very centre 
always his cuftom to begin from the of this we faw the deftroying worm 
earlief period of his fubjeét, and to fafely lodged, atits full growth, and 
trace it to ts maturity, Hefeleéted enjoying its exiftence with a profu- 
from his cargo a rootthat feemed fion of food aboutit.—This was in 
hardly touched. He iook out for acondition to be examined, and he 
the comparifon one of thofe which took it out. It is half an inch in 
were molt eaten. He fhewed me length, and confiderably thick in 
the hole at which the worm had proportion. The body is annu- 








lated, 














Jated, or compofed in the manner 
of that of a worm, or caterpillar, 
of a number of rings, and is of a 
bright ficth-colour ; the rings not 
very broad; they are elevated in the 
middle. The two ends are {mall 
in proportion to the thicknefs in 
the middle, and both are equally 
fo; whence it is not eafy to fay, 
till the creatore is in motion, which 
is the head and which is the tail. 
This is however foon difcovered 
when it moves; the head, which is 
in a ftateof reit, is retraéted within 
the body, is then thruft out, and 
fhews itfelf of a very furprifing na- 
ture. On each fide appears a round 
black lucid fpot, {mail but promi- 
nent, and having all the appear- 
ance of an eye. At the extremity 
of it is the mouth, which is {mall 
and round, and this, in the fame 
manner as the whole head, is capa- 
ble of being drawn in, or thruf 
out, at the creatuse’s pleafure. Near 
the verge of this ftand two brown 
and folid hooks; they are of a very 
firm fubftance, and very fharp at 
the points. Each of thefe is fixed 
at its bafe to a {mall fiefhy protu- 
berance, arifing from the fide of 
the head a little above the verge of 
the mouth. Above thefe, but in 
the fame diretion, there ftand alfo 
a pair of fhort bodies, refembling 
in ftruéture the horns of fnails, but 
they are not like them in form; 
they are rounded & thick, and each 
of them is divided into two parts, 
or forked atthe end. Thisis the 
ftructure of the head of fo inconfi- 
derable a creature as a worm, 
doomed to pafs its whole life, ex- 
cept the laft day, or part of the laft 
day of it, baried in the centre of a 
root at a depth under ground. The 
ufe of the eyes can be but very 
little : that of the horns is not eafy 
to be afcertained, but moft proba- 
bly they ferve for feeling about the 
fides of the hollow in the root, to 
find out where is moft juice, or what 
part of the root is moft eligible for 
the prefent food. As to the fharp 
hooks, their bufinefs is much more 
obvious: they ferve, in the crea 
ture’s motions, to draw it along ; 
for the method js to lay hold of any 
thing with them, and then draw for- 
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ward the whole body. In feeding 
alfo they ferve a very neceflary pure 
pofe; they tear and mangle the 
pieces of the root, that the mouth, 
which is of a very fimple ftructure, 
a mere round aperture, and that 
very (mall, may be able to fwallow 
them, or tofuck out the juice. On 
the back, juft behind the hinder- 
part of the head, there is a little 
traniverfe oval plate, and in it are 
two round holes, At the hinder 
extremity of the body alfo, juft 
above the tail, there is, on the up- 
per part of the back, fuch another 
plate, and in it are exactly two 
fuch holes. The ufe of thefe are 
of avery extraordinary kind, and 
unlike to all that we fee among the 
larger animals; they ferve for breathe 
ing. We are to recollect that this 
animal is but as it were a cafe or 
fhell, neem the tender parts of 
another, which are to grow and 
harden within it. The ufes of the 
weaker part of the ftructure are 
only to move and eat; and that the 
lait may be done in an uninter- 
rupted manner, the office of breath- 
ing is allotted to detached organs, 
placed at a diftance from thofe of 
eating, and the creature inceifantl 
draws in and difcharges air at thefe 
four openings, while the mouth is 
employed in feeding, or while 
not fo, with no difference on that 
{core, 

The fwallowing of the food with 
many creatures is a great obftruce 
tion to the aét of breathing for the 
time, with fome it is incompatible 
with it, and if done by the fame or 
by adjacent organs, is altered in the 
time and manner, or it would be 
impracticable. With us, who have 
Opportunities of cutting our food to 
pieces, or with wild beafts, who 
have claws that tear it, ’tis {wale 
lowed in morfels not fo large as to 
prevent the breath making its way 
atthe fametime by another paflage 
along the fame throat, or it is fwal- 
lowed quickly, and at intervals 
which allow breathing between. In 
the ferpent kind, on the contrary, 
where the food is often large, & mutt 
be fwallowed entire, it is otherwife. 
The {nake breathes, as we do, by 
means of lungs, and there is no 

commu- 
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communication with thofe lungs but 
by means of the mouth and along 
thethroat. Amoufe, a larger ani- 
mal, often becomes the food of 
this reptile, an animal frequently 
whofe body is much _ thicker 
than its own. ‘The creature ha- 
ving no affiftance of legs, is 
obliged to {wallow this whole : 
To this purpofe it wets the body all 
Over with its own {pawl or faliva, 
and taking the head firft, fucks 
down the whole by degrees. The 
getting fuch a prey down the throat 
is often the work of feveral hours ; 
in all which time the neck is ex- 
tended tomuch more than its ufual 
fize, and its whole cavity is filled 
up with the prey. Mutt not this, 
at will be afked, be flrangely pain- 
ful? Much otherwife. To us it 
would be fo ; but to this creature it 
is on the contrary beyond all doubt 
a pleafure, and a very exquilite 
one. The tafte of the food mult be 
enjoyed many minutes, avery long 
time in the fame perfection in 
which that of a morfel of the motft 
delicate viand is, while in our 
mouths, and this attended withno ill 
fymptom. The {nake does not 
breathe any more than we could du- 
Ing this time ; but nature providing 
for the neceffary incidents of its 
life, has allotted it aot to breath 
momentarily, as we do, but at long 
intervals ; fo that when a quantity 
of air is taken in, the blood will cir- 
culate in its flow way in thefe crea- 
tures, and ail the purpofes of life 
be anfwered without iny frefh ta- 
king in of breath daring the whole 
time of its {wallowing it prey. Na- 
ture generally anfwers more than 
one perpofe by the fame end in the 
ceconomy of the animal woald, and 
it is fo in this. The diftance of 
time between the refpirations ferves 
not only for the neceflary {wallow- 
ing of food that cannot be torn to 
pieces; but it makes the water an 
element {uited in fome degree to 
them, as wellasthe air. The am- 
phibtous creatures can, by this con- 
trivance of nature for their breath- 
ing, take to rivers and ponds for 
their fecurity, or in fearch of prey, 
and thefe remain a long time under 
water without iuffocation or dan- 
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ger. Nor are thefe the only pur. 
pofes anfwered by the contrivance. 
With the worm before us, the 
fervice it is of are many more, 
There is to be a time in which this 
now animated covering, this cafe to 
the inclofed infe&t, which now 
moves and eats, isto become a dry 
fhell, clofed on all parts, and fery- 
ing to no other purpofe than thede- 
fending the tender included crea- 
ture from injuries, while its limbs 
harden and grow fitfor the Imjuries 
of the air and accidents. Thisis a 
period of fome continuance, and in 
all this time, lifelefs as the whole 
may feem, the included animal 
may breathe. This is performed 
by thefe organs, though it could 
not eafily be done by a mouth. M— 
when he had traced the worm from 
the egg of its parent, thus far cone 
tinued his enquiries to the ftate of 
reft jut mentioned. He picked out 
aroot, which had, befide the ori- 
ginal aperture near the bottom, 
another towards its top; he opened 
that alfo, to fhew the truth of his 
affertion, that there was no inha- 
bitant inany of them after the fe- 
cond hole appeared. ‘The crea- 
ture now, faid he, has eaten its 
way out; it crawls a few hours 
when at liberty on the furface of 
theearth, and after that it becomes 
fhorter. The head and the tail are 
drawn in, and the two ends of the 
body are obtufe, and rounded, and 
as thick as the middle. It now lies 
perfectly ftill; the tkin changes its 
colour into a deep chefnut brown ; 
and by degrees. becomes dry and 
hard like wood. This ftate is 
brought on in about thirty hours, 
and when compleated, the creature 
isin what is called the nymph or 
cryfalis ftate. It has no power of 
motion; it appears to all intents 
and purpofes dead ; and it would be 
eaten up by a thoufand of the little 
devourers of the infect kind, were 
it not that the hardened skin is a 
defence, a fhell impenetrable to 
their feeble teeth, pro- 
duced feveral of thefe cryfalifes, 
which he had picked up near the in- 
jured roots, and promifed me that I 
fhould fee perfe& flies produced 
from them in due time, in all re- 
{pects 














fpeéts like the parent infect that 
had wounded the root. Thefe were 
fhorter and fomewhat thicker than 
the worm from which they had 
been formed, and indeed had very 
little refemblance of it in any 
thing. The annular wrinkles on 
the body were much deeper, and 
more obvious, and the whole skin 
of a higher polifh, as well as diffe- 
rent colour. The animal is living 
all the time under this form, and is 
indeed growing under its defence to 
its full maturity. It is neceffary 
that it breathe in this ftate there- 
fore, as well as inany other. Two 
of its openings for that pur- 
pofe may however ferve it in this 
ftate of reft, and confequently 
though the mouth is obliterated, as 
there is no farther occafion for eat- 
ing, the two apertures on the fore- 
part, which ferve for refpiration, 
continue open: Not only this, bat 
they rife in form of tubes, and make 
a pair of fhort eminences ed 
horns on the upper part of thehar 
fhell. 

My inftruétor in the curious ceco- 
nomy of this infect’s life and va- 
riations of appearance, opened with 
a fharp pair of fciflars one of the 
neweit formed fhells. He had told 
me notto be furprized, or tothink 
him miftaken on any thing [ fhould 
fee there. He had reafon for the 
caution. All that appeared within 
this fhell, from which I was to ex- 
pect a perfect fly, was a little quan- 
tity of white liquor refembling-a 
thick cream. Ue called in the 
power of his magnifying glafs, and 
made me aflure myfeif farther, by 
means of that, that there was yet 
in this no vifible appearance of 
more than the fimple fluid. From 
this obfervation, full of the cer- 
tainty of his prefage, he began to 
expatiate on the progrefs of the in- 
fect tribe which have wings, from 
the egg to that perfect form; to ex- 
plode the errors of the valgar; and 
to fet me right in the hiftory of this 
little world. But 1 mutt ftop, my af- 
fiduous friend is at this time in his 
room; I fhall defift till we meet, 
& you fhall have the period of this 
important incident of the tulip root 
aa my acxt. 
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Objfervations on the antient and pre- 
Jent number of inhabitants on the 
terreflrial globe. 


HAVING lately devoted fome 

part of my time to reading, and 
comparing the accounts given us by 
the ancient and modern hilftorians, 
I was furprized to find the world f 
thinof people to what it was for- 
merly, How could nature lofe the 
prodigious fruitfulnefs of the firft 
ages? Is fhe grown old, and ina 
danger of falling to nothing for 
want of ftrength ? 

fome time fince made the 
tour of Italy, where I found 
nothing but the ruins of an- 
cient Italy, once fo famous, 
Tho’ every body there lives in the 
Cities, yet they are almoft deferts for 
want of inhabitants: they feem to 
fubfift only to thew us the places 
where once ftood thofe cities, which 
make fo noble a figure in hiftory. 

Some affirm that the fingle city of 
Rome anciently contained more 
people than the greateft kingdom in 
Europe does at prefent. And this 
perhaps will not appear extrava- 
gant, if we confider, that fome Ro- 
man Citizens had ten, nay, twenty 
thoufand flaves, befides thofe em- 
ployed at their country houfes : and 
as it was computed, there were four 
or five hundred thoufand citizens, 
we cannot make any conje&ture at 
the whole number of its inhabitants 
that does not even fhock the imagi- 
nation. 

There were once in Sicily power- 
ful kingdoms and numerous nations, 
which are now obliterated, and that 
ifland is at prefeat famous for no- 
thing but her volcanoes. 

Greece is fo depopulated, that 
itdoes not now contain the hun- 
dreath part-of its ancient inhabi- 
tants. 

Spain, formerly fo crouded, now 
exhibits toview nothing but waite 
and unpeopled fields ; and France is 
nothing in comparifon of that an- 
cient Gaul defcribed by Cziar. 

The northern countries are ftrange- 
ly ftripped: they are very far from 
Seing under a neceflity now as for- 
metly, to divide themfelyes, and 
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248 
fend out fwarms of colonies and 
whole nations to feck for new 
akodes. 

Poland and Turky in Europe have 
{carce any inhabitants : and we can- 
not find in America the two hun- 
dredth part of the men that once 
compofed {uch mighty empires in that 
new world, 

Afiais in little better condition. 
That Afia minor which formerly con- 
tained many potent monarchies, and 
fuch a prodigious number of great 
Cities, can now only boait of twoor 
three. Astothe greater Afia, that 
which is under the obedience of the 
Turk, is no better peopled: and that 
under the Perfian Monarch, if we 
compare it with its former flourifhing 
ftate, we fhall find it nas bata {mall 
part lefc of the infinite number of 
inhabitants, which covered its plaias 
in the timeof Xerxés and Darius. 

As to the petty fates that border 
upon thefe great einpires, they are 
mere deferts; fuch asthe kingdoms 
of [rimetta, Circaflia, and Curiel. 

All theie Princes with vaft domini- 
ons, can hardly mufter up 50,000 
fubjeats. 

Egypt has failed no lefs than the 

other countriese—In fhort, if we 
take a furvey of the whole earth, we 
fhall find nothing but ruin and 
decay : fhe feems to have been 
lately ravaged by peftilence and fa- 
mine, 
_ Africahas always been fo little 
known, that we cannot {peak of it 
with fo much exaétneis as of the 
other parts of the world: but, if we 
may form a judgment from the Me- 
diterranean coafts, which were 
always well peopled, we find her 
firangely fallen from her ancient 
ftate, when the powerful republic of 
Carthage, or theRoman colonies, 
flourifhed there. Her Princes are 
now fo weak, that they hardly 
mciit the name, being the moit pet- 
ty Potentates we are acquainted 
with. 

Thefe refle&ions induced me to 
make acalcuation as exact as the 
nature of the fubject would admit 
of, by which means | am fatisned 
there is hardly at prefeat in the 
world the fiftieth part of che people 
that there was in Cafar’s time, 
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And, what is more frange, it grows 
thinner and thinner every day, and, 
if it continues to decreafe at this 
rate, in ten ages moreitwill be no 
better than a defert. 

This is the moft terrible cataftroe 
phe that ever happened in the uni» 
verfe : but we have hardly perceiv- 
ed it, becaufe its progrefs was by 
imperceptible degrees, and ia the 
courfeof a great many centuries + 
which denotes fome interior ill qua- 
lity, fome fecret unfulpeéted poiion, 
{ome inward decay, which preys 
upon human nature. 


The Life of Sir Tuomas More, 
Lord High Chancellor of England. 


‘PIs great and juftly celebrated 

man was bern in Milk Street, 
London, in the year 1480. He was 
tke only ion of Sir john More, 
Knight, one of the Judges of the 
Court of King’s Bench. 

This Sir Jonn More had much of 
the fame pleafant turn, and gaiety of 
wit, for which his fon was afterwards 
fo diftinguifhed ; and as a fpecimen 
of it, Camden tells us, (Remains, 
P 294.) that he would compare 
the danger which there was in the 
choice of a wife, tochat of putting a 
mar,’s hand into a bag full of fnakes 
with only one eel in it; where he 
may indeed chance to light of the 
eel, but itis an hundred to one he is 
flung by afnake. However, it has 
been obferved, that Sir John venture 
ed to put his hand three times into 
this perilous bag, for he married 
three wives; and was not fo ftung, 
but’ that he made a fhift to live to 
almoft ninety years ; and then did 
no: die of old age, being lufty and 
ftrong , asitis faid, but of a furfeit 
occafioned by eating grapes. Sir 
Thomas was by his firft wite, whofe 
maiden name was Handcompe. 
Sir John More was aman of confiv 
derable abilities, and great inte- 
grity. His fon Thomas was initrut- 
edin grammar learning at a free- 
fchool, of great repute at this time 
in Thread-needle- ftreet, called St. 
Anthopy’s. Having made at this 
{chool a very confiderable profcien- 
cy inthe Latin tongue, his father 
procured him to be placed in the 
houl¢ 














houfe of Cardinal Marton, Arch- 
bifhop of Canterbury, and Lord 
Chancellor ; a method of education 
which was much praétifed in that 
age. ‘The Cardinal was much 
pleafed with the promifing genius of 
young More ; and and was particu- 
Jarly delighted with the quicknefs 
and vivacity of his wit. Whilit he 
wasat the Cardinal’s houfe, fome 
players were employed in acting 
there during the Chriilmas holidays; 
at whichtime young More would 
frequently ftep in among the players, 
aad without any ‘previous ftudy, 
make apart of his own, in which 
he difplayed fo much ingenuity and 
wit, that he at once charmed and 
furprized his auditors. And Cardi- 
nal Morton had fo ftrong a_ perfua- 
fion of the force of his genius, that 
he would often fay to fuch of the 
Nobility as dined with him, ‘* This 
‘* child here waiting at the table, 
‘© whofoever {hall live to fee it, will 
“© prove a marvellous man.” 

n 1497, he was fent to Canterbu- 
ty College, now part of Chriit- 
Church in Oxford ; where he heard 
the lectures of Grocyn and Linacre 
upon the Greek and Latin tongues; 
and he foon gave fome {pecimens of 
a mafterly fkiil in both languages, by 
epigrams and tranflations which are 
printed in his works. His father 
afforded him buta very {canty allow- 
ance during his ftay at the Univer- 
fity, not fuffering him fcarcely to 
have money enough in his own cuf- 
tody to pay formending his clothes; 
and of the little which he did allow 
him,he exacted a particular account. 
This he did with a view of obliging 
him toa diligent attendance upon 
his ftudies ; and Sir Thomas, when 
he came tO riper years, affirmed 
that this proceeding of his father’s 
was advantageous to him, as in con- 
fequence of it he was with-held 
from many idle expences, and re- 
{tained from vicious and diffolute 
company. 

When he had been two years at 
Oxford, and had made a propor- 
tionable progrefs in acad emical itu- 
dies, in rhetoric, logic and philofo- 
phy, he was removed from thence 
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to New-Inn London, in order to 
apply himfelf to the ftudy of the 
law. But he foon after removed to 
Lincoln’: Inn, where he continued, 
his ttudies ll he became a Barrifter. 
He did not, however, confine him- 
felf merely to the fludy of the 
Jaw ; but continued to profecute 
thofe other liberal ftudies, which he 
had coarmenced at Oxfoid. 

During the time of his refidence 
at Lincoln’s Inn; he read pubiic 
lectures in the parifh church of St. 
Laurence Old Jewry, upon St. Au- 
ftin’s treatife De Civitate Dei. In 
the courfe of thefe leétures, he did 
notio much difeufs points of divi- 
nity, as explain the precepts of mo- 
ral philofophy, & clear up difficulties 
in hiltory. And he ditplayed fo 
much ingenuity and learning, that 
his leétures were much attended,and 
highly applauded, by men of let- 
ters} and among the number of his 
auditors was the learned Grocyn. 
In fhort, the reputation which he 
acquired, procured him the place of 
law reader at Furnival’s Inn; an 
office in which he continued for 
{ome time,and which he diicharged 
with eminent ability. 

_ Mr. More had much natural face 
tioufnels and vivacity:in his temper, 
but he was notwiihitanding {ftrong- 
ly difpofed to piety and devction ; 
though his piety was much tinctu- 
red with thé {uperflition of the times: 
He took lodging nearthe Charter- 
Houle, amongit the Carthufians, 
where he continued four years, and 
practiled ali the auiterities of munk- 
ifh devotion, He ufed to wear an 
hair fhirt next his fkin, a cuftom 
which he never after entirely left 
off, even when he was Lord Chan- 
cellor ; he alfo diiciplined bimielf 
every Friday, and on high ftatting 
days; he ufed much faiting and 
waiching, and olten lay either 
upon the bare ground, or upon 
fome bench, with a log under his 
head, allowing himielf but four or 
five hours in the might at the moit 
for fleep. He was a diligent attend- 


ant on the public preaching of 


Deen Colet, whom he chofe for his 
ghoftly iather. And he had a ftrong 
24K inclination 
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250 | 
inclination to take upon him the 
Order of the Francifcans, as_ well 
as the Priefthood. 
Mr. More was, however, divert- 
ed from any defiyn of this kind ; 
and moft probably by his father, to 
whom he always behaved with the 
utmoft dutifulnefs and fubmiffion. 
Before he was two and twenty years 
of age. he was elefted a Member 
of Parliament, and remarkably dif- 
tinguifhed himfelf in that cap2city. 
In 1503, King Henry VII. called a 
Parliament, his chief defign in 
which was to procure a fubfidy, and 
three fifteenths, forthe marriage of 
his eldeft daughter to the King of 
Scotland. When this was moved 
in the Houfe of Commons, though 
the majority of the Members difap- 
proved of the demand, yet being 
afraid of incurring the King’s dif- 
pleafure, they made little oppofi- 
tion to it. Mr. - More, however, 
notwithitanding his youth, ated on 
this occafion as became an Englifh- 
man, a man of integrity, and a 
Member of the Great Council of 
the nation. He was fuperior to the 
temptations of wealth, and of am- 
bition ; and had too much intrepi- 
dity to be intimidated by power. 
He expreffed himfe!lf with fo much 
eloquence, and argued with fuch 
ftrength and clearnefs, againtt the 
Kine’s demand, that in the end he 
caufed it to be rejected. Upon 
this, Mr. Tyler, one of the King’s 
Privy Council, who was preient in 
the Houfe of Commons when this 
{peech was made, went immediate- 
ly to the King, and told him, 
that ‘* all his purpofe had been 
a eae by a_ beardlefs 


é¢ 


A Prince fo avaricious as Henry 
VII. could not bur be highly incent- 
ed at this vigorous oppofition to a 
demand of money, the acquifition 
of which was ever the moit favou- 
rite purpoic of his heart. He was 
dcfirove, therefore, of revenging 
himfelf fome way or other upon our 
young Patriot, and of damping his 
courage. But as Mr, More: had 
done nothing but his duty, and 
what the King himfelf had no right 
to call him to account for, Henry 
pretended a quarrel, though with- 
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out any caufe, againft Sir John 
More his father ; whom he caufed 
to be imprifoned in the Tower, and 
kept him there, till he had forced 
a fine of one hundred pounds 
from him, for his pretended of- 
fence. 

It happened a fhort time after, 

that Mr. More having fome bufi- 
nefs with Fox, Bifhop of Winchef- 
ter, Henry’s favourite Minifter, 
that Prelate took him afide, and 
pretending great kindnefs to him, 
promifed, that if he would be ruled 
by him, he would not fail to reftore 
him to the King’s favour; intend- 
ing, as it was afterwards conjectur- 
ed, to draw him into fome confef- 
fion of an offence againft the King, 
that Henry might thereby have an 
Opportunity of gratifying his dif- 
pleafure againft him. But he was 
not caught in the Bifhop’s {nare ; 
and defired fome time to confider 
what he fhould do. When he had 
taken his leave with this anfwer, 
he fell into difcourfe with Mr. 
Whitford, a familiar friend of his, 
then Chaplain tothe Bifhop, and 
to him related what the Bifhop had 
propofed, defiring hisadvice, The 
Chaplain, being an honefter man 
than his mafter, diffuaded him with 
great earneftne(s from foliowing the 
Bithop’s connfel. ‘* For my Lord 
‘© my matter, (faid he), to ferve the 
** King’s turn, would not itick to 
** content to the death of his own 
‘© father.””, Upon this, Mr. More 
avoided any further communication 
with the righteous Prelate; and was 
once upon the point of going abroad, 
as thinking it would not be fafe: for. 
him to live in England, expofed as 
he was to the indignation of an ar- 
bitrary and revengeful Monarch. 
However, he was obliged to lay 
afide his pra€tice as-a Lawyer, and 
to livein aretired manner at home ; 
where he diverted himfelf with mu- 
fic, mathematical ftudies, and learn- 
ing French; and in: this retire- 
ment he alfo acquired. avery 
extenfive acquaintance with hil- 
tory. 

Whilft be was thus employed, 
King Henry VII. died ; and as:‘Mr. 
More had nathing to apprehend 
irom his {uccefior, he again — 
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his appearance in the world: And 
in the exercife of his profeflion as a 
Lawyer, he acquired fo much repu- 
tation by his eloquence, his know- 
ledge in the law, and his integrity, 
that there was {carcely a caufe of 
any importance tried at the bar, 
in which the parties did not endea- 
vour to retain him on their fide. 
Bot Mr. More was far from think- 
ing, that his having been bred up 
to the profeffion of the law, was a 
fafficient reafon for his undertaking 
to defend a bad caufe, for the fake 
of his fees. On the contrary, he 
was uncommonly fcrupulous in the 
caufes which he undertook, It was 
his conftant method, before he took 
any caufe in hand, to enquire in the 
moft careful manner into the juftice 
and equity of it; and if he found 
the caufe to be an uajuft one, he 
would tell the party, that he would 
not undertake it forall the goods in 
the world. He would alfo endeavour 
to reconcile the contending parties, 
and perfuade them, if poflible, not 
to litigate the matter in difpute. 
Bat if he could not fucceed in this, 
he woald direét his clients how 
to proceed in that maoner which 
was the leaft troublefome and ex- 
pentive. 
[To be continued] 


A. View of Pouviticat Letrers, 
which have appeared in the Public 
Papers. > 


A, Sta-Officer, in the St. James’s 
Chronicle, fays, ‘*‘ Few know 
what we poor Sailors feel ;——or 
elie, amongft fuch a multiplicity of 
nefaétions, fome feeling chrifti- 
ans would have beflowed fome gold 
for the relief of thofe who have 
faved an’ ungrateful country, with 
too much courage to beg bread. 
Diftreffes fall heavier upon indigent 
gentlemen, than on the very poor ; 
———-——the one being ufed to afflu- 
ence and plenty, the other 
ever aliens to them. In the name 
of mifery, where are funk thofe pro- 
maifing hopes of an increafe of their 
wretched Pittance! Where are thofe 
gentlemen who ftood forth ascham- 
pions of their caufe! What is bee 
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come of that Lieutenat Thomp/fon» 
who got their petition prefented— 
to Lord Egmont, Lord Chatham, 
Sir Geo. Saville, &c.! How comes 
that gentleman to difappear like a 
meteor, when he had brought this 
happy affair to a hopeful termina- 
tion! [| amvery cautious of putting 
injurious conftructions on thefe mate 
ters,——but I am well aflured, he 
was given acommand in the height 
of this affair——but furely not to 
defert our deplorable caule.——— 
Captain B——ck offered himfelf as 
a candidate to affift them ; and he, 
alas! too has drooped aftern. It 
would be worthy the attention of 
the lieutenants to recall, in behalf 
of their body, this fame popular 
Mr. Thompion, to ftand forth and 
purfue, to the end, what he fo well 
began and fucceeded in. How many 
fathers, widows, and orphans, 
would thank him for his attention ; 
and furely no good man can receive 
a higher reward, than the honeft 
prayers of the fatherlefs and wi- 
dows! Does that baneful word— 
that prickly Thiftle ceconomy, ftill 
ftand in the way ! mutt cecono- 
my be ever beflowing private pen- 
fions on private Scots families, with 
the hand of profufenefs; and plead, 
after fettling 35,0001. per Ann.ona 
race who never did a day’s fervice, 
or even beftowed the good wifhes of 
the heart, tothe Hanoverian Fami- 
ly ; muft @conomy be ftill pleaded, 
when half that fum would relieve 
the fubalterns of Army, Navy, and 
Marines? Ales! poor England ! 
thou art driving at a full-{peed ca- 
reer down the precipice of misfor- 
tune. In faét, there is no one 
fubaitern in thefe three corps, but 
may claim the attention of the legile 
lature ; and, if one fituation is 
more galling than another, it is the 
marines. Had Rome or Carthage 
ever better troops! Was there one 
point but that noble corps nobly 
carried it laft war? And what are 
their rewards ? Their colonels are 
appointed from captaiss of the nae 
vy, and majors are Called from 
marching regiments : They are de- 
prived the liberty of felling, and 
for their great fervices have no pro- 
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mction. Oh blufh! blufh ! blufh ! 
Well, I will now difmifs this theme, 
with wifhing the patriot Earl of Ep- 
mont at the Admiralty, and that 
fome prudent man, in the abfence 
of the exiled Lieut. Thompfon, 
may guide and conduét thefe deplo- 
rable matters, for the fake of fome 
thoufands who are hid in holes and 
hovels, ftarved by the ingratitude of 
a ruthlefs coutry. 

Britannicus, in the Public Adver- 
tifer, fays, ** T have lately feen let- 
ters in the daily news papers extole 
ling the fuperior knowledge and in- 
teerity of Mr. Gr——Jle’s admi- 
niftration, and telling the public, 
that that of the M——fs of R——-m 
and his friends was incapable to 
ferve the public. I fhall enter no 
further into this queilion than by 
putting a few queries, which I de- 
fire the {upporters of the great fi- 
mancier, as his friends call him, 
may an{wer. 

Query 1. Who was it, that, by 
the money of the treafury, endea- 
voured to fupport general warrants, 
by which every man’s liberty and 
property were as much at the arbi- 
traty cifpofal of a fecretary of 
flate as they arein France; was it 
not this great Financier? 

Q. z. Who wae it that put an 
end to thefe a:bitrary mealures ; 
wasitnotthe M— is of R——m 
anc hisfriends? 

Q. 3. Who was it that rvined 
the trade of America, and fiop- 
ped the remittances from thence to 
Great Britain of cafh, by fending 
fhips of war as Guarda Coftas to 

revent any Spanifh money being 

rought imto the Britifh Colonies, 
and confequently from coming to 
the Mother couniry ; was it not this 
very Mr. Gi le ? 

» he Who was it that put an 
mt thele Guarda Coftas ; was 
it not Lond R— m and his 
friends ? 

Q. 5. Who was it that took 
away the paper currency in North 
America, by which currency the 
Americans were enabled to fupply 
the place of cafh at home, and to 
fend their fpecie to Britain for 
goods; was it not Mr. Grille ? 
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. 6. Did not Lord R——m 
and his friends declare againii that 
meafure? 

Q. Who was it that impofed the 
ftamp duty on America, to the ftarv- 
ing of 200,000 manufadturers at 
home, and making the Americans 
lock cn us as their oppreflors, and 
the defiroyers of their privileges 
by their charters; was it not Mr. 

ns 

Q. 8. Who was it that repealed 
the aét ; was it not Lord 
and his friends ? 

Q. 9. Who was it that prevented 
our filk weavers from ftarving, by | 
prohibiting the importation of fo- 
reign filks ; was itnot Lord R——m 
and his fiiends ? 

“To conclude; This great Finan- 
cier feemed to think it neceflary to 
beggar North America, and cone 
fequentiy our manufactures at 
home.” 

Cato, in the Public Advertifer, 
fays, ** I bad fo good an opinion of 
the laft miniftry, I thoaght fo well 
of their caufe, their charaier, their 
candour and their meafures, that 
I was grieved to fee them fo fhame- 
fully deferted, and I regretted their 
fallas a misfortune to their coun- 
try. But when they were removed, 
1 expeéted that their behaviour, 
would have been different from that 
ufual to fallen minifters; I never 
thought they would join other dife. 
carded and. difcontented {pirits, 
whofe principles they had openly 
and avowedly difclaimed. J] ima- 
ginedthey would never purfue mea- 
jures detrimental to the public 
merely to diftrefs government, but 
preferve an unbiafied neutrality, 
which would have pointed them out 
to the eyes of their fellow-fubjeés 
2s wortay once more to'ferve their 
country, and neither the dupes of 
cone party or the flaves of another. 
But fuch is the weaknefs, fuch the 

inconfiftency and blindnefs of man- 
kind, that they have taken away all 
pofibility et our feeing their cha- 
racers in this fasonsable point of 
view. They have obfiructed all 
meafures propofed by government, 
and have formed an oppofition 
as obftinate as intereited, and as 
prejudicial, 


—————— 











prejudicial to the public as 
that by which they were over 
thrown themfelves, ‘They fupport- 
ed, in conjunétion with people of 
all parties the redudtion of a mo‘. 
productive tax,not fo much becavfe 
the ftep was reafonable, as becaufe 
it was to diftrefs admanifiration. 
They have thrown difficulties upon 
the Eait India affairs, which feemed 
to be an opportunity of relieving 
us, fo unexpetied, fo important,and 
fo promifing that it gave usfor a mc- 
ment one dawa of light co brighten 
our dark and dreary profpect, And 
fhall we facrifice this glorious ob- 
ject to private party, faction, ana re- 
venge ? 3 7 
Thomas Touchit, E/g; in the 
Weit miniter Journal, fays, “Ata 
time when the near approach of the 
genera) Elc&tion occafions an uni- 
verfal {olicication for voices through 
the kingdom, it behoves every maa 
who has the welfare of his couaty 
at heart, to be cautious how he pro- 
mifes his voice, fince engaging him- 
felftoa Candidate, of whofe pria- 
ciples he does notentertain the moit 
erfeét veneration, is as criminal in 
om as the meanefs of an actual le- 
giflator, who devotes himfelt to the 
purpofes of a weak or wicked Mini- 
jter. Once in feven years every 
Freemen in England has an oppor- 
tunity of faving his country; he 
has it in his power to fhew his ab- 
horrence of a venal Reprefentative, 
and his attachment to a worthy 
one; if he negleéts to embrace 
the opportunity every injury which 
happens to the kingdom, takes its 
rife immediately from him, and fo 
far as his influence extends, fo far 
is he to be charged with the general 
misfortune. In fact, if an English- 
man would do his country juitice, 
he cught to be a ftrong egotiit in all 
public concerns, and ihould believe 
that the fafety of the whole nation 
depended on the fingle ttake of his 
integrity. Jf a vanity of this fort 
could once be excited among the 
Electors.of Great Britain, it would 
produce the moft falutary effects ; 
and an infamous tool of proitituted 
pewer would tremble to ak a ipirit« 
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ed Freeholder a fecond time for that 
confidence which he had fcanda- 
loufly betrayed the firit. 

The re-inftitution of triennial 
parliaments in this kingdom has 
long been thought a matter of the 
greateft importance; and every 
real friend to liberty has urged the 
expediency of iach a meaiure as 
often as the fubject was catually 
diicufied. A meaiure of this nature 
would not be attended with partial 
advantages, norgive one county a 
fuperiority over another; on the 


contrary,all would reap equal benes ° 


fits from it, and it might, at the 
enfuing general Kieétion, be made a 
very proper teit of a Candidare’s 
probity ; for inftance,if the Freemen 


“Of every Corporation would enter 


into a ipirited agreement not to vote 
for any perfon who refuied to give a 
ferious promife of exerting his utmoft 
endeavours tO procure a triennial 
parliament ; this would bring mate 
ters to a point, and a Gentleman 
would be reduced to the difagreeable 
aliernative either of engaging ina 
manner not to be difpenfed with, 


of fupporting the public good, or of. 


totally declining to apply for -tHe 
{uffrages of his countrymen. 

_ Tbe great in faét, are always faf- 
picious of the little, but the little 
with a mach itronger degree of juf- 
tice Ought to be tufpicious of the 
great ; 1 am a public writer, and as 
juch, 1 am therefore to give a public 
Opinion, My opinion then is this, 
that the electors of Great Britain 
fhould {eize the approaching oppor- 
tunity to remedy every error in the 
conititution, thofe who with well to 
the general good, muft immediately 


agree with the general fenfe of the: 


public ; when |] fay thofe, | mean 
candidates for parliament only : as 
to the conitituents, unlefs they fhew 
themfelves men upon this occafion, 
itdoes not fignity how much they 
are opprefied, provided they reduce 
their exprefhons to the humility of 
their minds, and inftead of free. 


men, hereafter diftinguifth them- 
felves by the appellation of 
SLAVES. ' 
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ELEMENTS of PHILOSOPHY. 
[Continued from Page 238.] 


rT HE operations of chemiftry in- 

form us, that fome bodies 
which to our fenfes appear compo- 
fed of very fimilar parts, are really 
compofed of very diffimilar; and 
this may be a reafon to prefume, 
that bodies which chemifiry has 
not been yet able to refolve are 
likewife compofed of diflimilar 
parts. | 

Q. Do the elements great bodies 

are compofed of refemble one ano- 
ther in figure, or are they of a diffe- 
rent figure, each according to its 
kind ? 
' A. Nothing pofitive can be faid 
in regard to this queftion: Thefe 
primordial bodies are fo {mall, that 
they cannot be perceived, even by 
the help of the beft microfcopes. 
Some philofophers pretend, that 
thofe which form light are all both 
of the fame bignefsand figure, be- 
caufe our eyes are conftantly af- 
ter the fame manner affected by 
them. 

Q_ Does not the difference ob- 
ferved in the figure of compound 
bodies prove that there is alfo adif- 
ference in the figure of their ele- 
ments ? 

A. This. difference in the figure 
of compound bodies may be the 
efict of the manner the ele- 
ments are difpofed and ranged in. 

Q. How are compound bodies 
formed? 

A. They are formed by the union 
and affemblage of elements. If 
thefe elements touch one another 
by a great number of their furfaces, 
they will form a folid mafs ; but, 
if only by fome of their furfaces, 
they will leave vacuums, or pores 
between them. 

Q. On what does the nature of 
compound bodies depend? 

A. It depencs on the different 
mixtures in their formation. When 
thefe bodies are defol ved, the difte- 
rent elements they are compofed of 
do not Jofe, on that account, their 
figure, becaufe they are indivifible, 


and, remaining foch as they were, 
might afterwards form new bodies 
by their mixture and union. 

Q. Does this prodigious variety 
of the figures of bodies belong only 
to large compounded bodies, to 
thofe we can fee and touch, without 
any/affiitance from art? Or does it 
belong equally to the molecules ‘of 
the fame bodies ? Does it extend to 
thofe that efeape our fight, or are 
not perceptible but when there are 
many of them together? 

A. The figure ot bodies being in 
general, but an affemblage of iur- 
faces that terminste a certain por- 
tion of matter, it isevident that a 
body, howfoever little, will be al- 
ways terminated by furfaces, and 
confequently figured. 

Does art difcover to vs in 
fmall bodies, the figures that efcape 
our fenfes ? 

A. We have an abundance of 
curious examples of fuch difcove- 
ries which couid never have been 
been made without the help of mi- 
crofcopes, whereof the ancienis had 
no knowledge. Here are fome of 
thefe examples. 

When you caft your eye upon a 
grain of common fand it appears to 
you as a points the eye confounds 
its dimenfions; but, with the help 
of a microfcope, the object appears 
to you infinitely greater; you eafily 
diftinguifh lines in it, angle, finuo- 
fities, contours, furfaces; in a 
word, a figure well terminated, of 
which the diverfities are readily 
perceived, when compared with 
fomeother, if your microfcope is 
gocd, you will perceive grains of 
iand, tranfparent as cryftals, of the 
bignefs of a nutmeg, angular, diffe- 
rently cut. Art dupplies fuccefsfully 

rains of fand to different ufes: 
Secon they are fmall, hard, and 
angular, they are commodioufly u- 
fed for fcouring or cleaning metals, 
or any other {till harder body, on 
which the file, or cutting of iteel, 
cannot properly aét any longer. Oa 
account of - their traniparency, 
they become the bafis of ail glafse 
works, : 
[To be continued. | P 
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SeLect Pisces of Poerry. 


ODE to MIRTH. 
OISY Mirth thy higheft flights, 
Give the heart bue fhort de- 
light: ; 

Soon thy ioudeft laughs are o’er, 
Soon the tables ceafe to ‘oar ; 
Thy flathe~ tranfient joys impart, 
And like fantaftic meteors dart ; 
Like them with fudden «zlare they blaze ; 
But never fhine with fteady rays. 
To thee, {weet Chearfuinefs, I fly, 
From Mirth’s diftracting company : 
Nor envy the cude fhouts wich reign 
With Comus and his ranting train. 

I never mix with jolly fouls, 
Who bury thought in flowing bowls 5 
Which often rouze fierce anger’s fire, 
And peacciul oreafts with rage iafpire s 
The beft of mortais tcel the pow’r 
Of Baccius in a luckiefs.heur ; 


And thofe moft fam’d for itreagth of 


mind : , 
In circling cups confufion find: 
To all wine fometimes proves an evil; 


And the plump god——a flattering devil. 


The Tinper-Box, A FaBLe. 


OW often pride produces cares, 
Sets tolks together by the ears 5 
Makes them each other to traduce, 
And fills each mouth with rank abufe! 
A tinder-box upon a fheif, 
With pride elate, thus prais’d herfelf s 
“ There’s nothing priz’d, unlefs 
blocks, 
As equal to a tinder-box : 
The grate, the grid-iron, or the fpit, 
Are fomewhat vfeful, fomewhat fit, 
Yer all muft know as weil as I, 
That none could either broil or fry 
Without my. receffiry aid : 
By me at firit the fire is made.” 
The tinder, made froin linea rag, 





Sweil’d up with fpicen to heat this 


brag, 
Pufh’d off the lid, and thus reply’d ;— 


* Truce with your nonfeafe, and your 


pride ;_ 
Refer to me, and fon you'll find 
Your ufetulnefs a mile behind ; 
You are fubfervient to my aid, 
By me at firft the fire is made.” 
The matches now began to grin, 


And cry’dj——ees You're neither woth 


<« pin, 


by 


What ufe is either box, or tinder ? 
Alone you could not light a cinder ; a 
For fire the cook his head might feratch, 2 
No fire he'd get without a match." a 
The flint and fteel now rear’d the Hey 
head, 
And to the wrangling parties faid,———= 
** Good tinder box, and tinder too, 
And matches, pray why this ado ? 
Your claim to precedence give o’er, 
When we are by, and prate no more, 
The aid you boaft of with fuch zeal, 
You a firft comes from flint and 
eel ; 
Yet each may boaft its ufeful art, 
To help each other is each part. 
Then ceafe to rage, let’s all agree, 
Nor think abcut priority ; 
Be all as ufeful as we can; 
Nor by our wrangling copy man,” 


The RETALIATION, 


HERE Palemon the noble pre- 
fides o’er the plain, 

And the nymphs and the fhepherds rejoice 
in his reign, 

Diftinguith’d by feature, by fhape, and by 
air, 

Liv’d Damon the comely, and Daphne 
the fair. 

Young Damon was fprightly, was game- 
fome, and gay 

As the lambkins that crop the fweet ver- 
dure of May ; 

His pipe and his crook were with hya- 
cinths bound, 

And his temples with garlands of rofes 
were crown’d, 

Fair Daphne was gentle, good-humour'd, 
and kind ; 

Her face was the type of her delicate 
mind : 

Her beauty was bright as the fow’ret in 
bloom, 

Which over the gardens difpenfes per- 
fume, 

Do you afk why the fhepherdefs droop’d 
fo of late? 

Or why the young fhepherd naw mourns 
his fad fate ? 

*T was Love unrequited caus’d Daphne to 
mourn, 

*Tis Lave that makes Damon now figh ia 
Lis turn, 

For Damon addrefs’d his fand fuit to the 
maid, 

And = propitious, had lent his kind 
aid : 
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236 SeLecT Pirces of Poztry. 
The fair did his paffion and perfon ap- Avaunt! thou vengeful ferpent in dif. 
‘ prove, guife | 

He plighted his vows, and fhe gave him Nor dare unfham’d to play an honeft 
her love: _ part. 

But Damon was faithlefs, inconftant, W- Go! tell thy ftories fo the herd of fools, 
Kind ; ahi — Who love to liften to thy flowing tale, 

He alo cg plains and his Daphae be- Specious, as is the Gmpie of thy cheek ; 
und 5 . asthe whi f th 

To Sylvia the wealthy, to tell his love. pag + Cage? ofS Rathan 

; tale h : | 

And fought o’er the maid by his arts to fp a: oie we Le Sey 
prevail, 


“But young Sylvia was haughty, and full 


of difdain 5 

She laugh’d at his paffion, fhe mock’d at 
his pain ; 

And when at her feet he preferr’c his 
fond pray’r, 

She Bade him be gone to his Daphne the 
fair. 

For this, difcontented, he fits by the 
brook 

With cate in his bofom, defpair in his 
look ; 

Nolonger his crook is with hyacinths 
bound, 

And his brows not with rofes, but wil- 
lows are crown’'d, 

Nor Iefs did fair Daphne lament her loft 


love, 
With plaints, like the nightingale’s, filling 
the grove; 
Whiie faded the bloom of her beauty ap- 


pears, 
And her black fparkling eyes were fuffu- 
fed.in tears. : 
This Thyrfis percciv’d :----the wide dew- 
{prinkled plain, 
Beheld not {6 manly, fo tender a fwain : 
Now, touch’d with compafiion, he 
figh’d for her grief, 
Grew fad for her forrows, and brought 
her relief, ' 
He kifs’d off the tear e’er it fell from her 


eye, 
And oft’ in her bofor fupprefs’d the fond 


figh ; 

> Till geatituds taught her his fuit to ape 
prove, 

While pity had melted his foul into 
love,” 

Tobim did young Daphne refign all her 
charms, 

And now the lives happy in Thyrfis’s 
arins 5 

While Darnon, unpity’d, ftill fighs in de- 
fpair, : 

And meer he was cruel to Daphne the 
air, 


STANZAS on TRUTH. 
Ypocrify ! than whom no rudet 
fiend 


_ E’er pour’d her venom o’er the human 
heart, 


Ae 


To fquare my aétions by her golden 


ruig¢, 
Unmov'd I-ftand amidft a frowning 
world 
Nor fear the tongue of vulgar ridi- 
cule. 


Proof againft all the injuties of time, 
See! where the fits on Right’s eternal 
hafe ; 
Perpetual bloom her countenance adorns ; 
For -Hebe guards the luftre of her 


face, 
Plain, umaffeéted, fhines the decent 


nymph, 
And fcorns the fuperficial drefs of 
pride:. . 
Calm and ferene fhe fmiles her time 
away, 
Nor looks a thought that fhe would 
_ with to hide, 
Beneath her, Flattery throws her matk 
afide, 
Kneels at her feet, and lays her bofem 
bare, 
Confcious, that at the potent breath of 
Truth, 
Her rain-bow bubbles muft diffolve to 
air. 
Here at this fhrine your frequent tributes 
pay 
Ye great, important authors of the age ! 
And learn how much is wanting to com- 
pleat 
The flender volume of your title page. 
Here too, ye deep learn’d orators, at- 
tend | 
And fee, when weigh’d in Truth’s ua- 
erring {cale, 
How light appears the pompous glofs of 
Words ! 
How little all your arguments avail ! 
What boots it that in Ciceronian ftile, 
Taiks the loud Senator of patriot love ! 
Ifthro’ his fine-fpun colours we difcern 
The fentiments which Reafon can’t ap- 
prove, 
Arm me.with Truth,<eand I'll not blush 
_ to meet 
His proud deportment and his fcouling 


eyes, 
Securely cas’d beneath her ample fhield, 
Pil : the bold.fae’d villain that he 
i¢s, 





